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.] BOTANICAL GAZETTE. 1 57 

Collected by Dr. C. A. White, two miles west of Wales, 
Utah, near old coal opening. The formation from which 
this species comes is the Wasatch group, the extreme lower 
member of the Tertiary, regarded by Dr. White as the equiv- 
alent of the Bitter Creek group of Powell, and the Vermill- 
ion Creek group of King. The matrix is a dark gray shale, 
weathering nearly white. The fruits are exceedingly numer- 
ous, and, in the weathered specimens, stand out in full relief, 
as the)' are much harder than the matrix. 

This species bears considerable resemblance to some of 
the species described by Watelet 6 from the Paris basin, par- 
ticularly Char a defressa and C. onerata. It differs from the 
former, which has only seven turns of the spiral visible in 
side view, and from the latter by its smaller size and also in 
the number of turns. 

U. S. National Museum. 



BRIEFER ARTICLES. 

Veronica peregrina.— It may not be safe to lay it down as a rule, but 
there is no doubt in my mind that when we find almost every flower on 
a plant fertile, that plant may be classed as a self-fertilizer. It may be 
that cross-fertilization is a benefit to the race in the long run ; the fact 
remains that where flowers are so arranged as to require external agency 
in pollination, the agents often fail to do the work, and numberless 
flowers are infertile. It is said by those who believe clover requires 
cross-fertilization that the flowers are barren in New Zealand and other 
places where the proper insect agents do not exist. 

Almost all our common weeds, from this stand-point, would be self- 
fertilizers. Rarely, indeed, does a flower fail to produce seed. When we 
examine them closely we find that they are often so arranged that self- 
pollination alone is possible. Veronica peregrina is a good illustration. 
The two stamens are alternate with the upper lobe and bend over so that 
the anthers seem deposited on the apex of the stigma. The pollen-sacs 
burst almost simultaneously with the expansion of the corolla. The 
stigma is in receptive condition at the same time, and becomes covered 
with own-pollen. It would be difficult to conceive of any better arrange- 
ment for securing self-fertilization, aside from cleistogamy. — Thomas 
Meehan. 

°Descrip. d. pi. Poss. d. Bassin de Paris. Paris, 1866. pp. 50-56, pi. 15. 



